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ROMAN KNOWLEDGE OF JEWISH LITERATURE 



By Max Radin 
Newtown High School, New York City 



In the eighth chapter of the First Book of Maccabees we read 
the following: icai fjicovrnv 'lobSas rb &vofia w 'Pufiaiuv 3ri e'uri 
SvpcltoI Urxvi xal airroi evbomvaiv iv Taai rots irpoaTiSenkvois airols. 1 
That is the earliest statement that we have in which Roman 
and Jew are mentioned together. Less than five hundred years 
after, the official representative of the Roman state announced 
his adhesion to a form of, religious philosophy developed in Judea, 
principally by Jews; and in doing so Constantine adopted in toto 
for himself and his successors, heirs, and assigns most of the tra- 
ditions and literature that the Jews, almost to his day, had devel- 
oped. 

Among the successors, heirs, and assigns of His August Majesty, 
the Emperor Flavius Valerius Constantinus, the Righteous and 
Blessed, we may properly reckon all modern nations of Europe 
and America. We, too, have accepted as part of our heritage a 
certain portion of the ancient literature of the Jews. Some of it 
we possess in a single volume that we know as the Old Testament; 
other portions have been transmitted to us by different roads, and 
of some we have only quotations and excerpts which have been 
so worked into the substance of other writings that they are often 
hard to trace. 

Two generations ago it would have needed no special demonstra- 
tion to set forth the transcendent importance to our culture of this 
Jewish literature — at any rate of that part of it contained in the 
writings of the Old Testament. Today, it may be, those who 
challenge the historical influence of any but economic elements 
will deny to the Old Testament, as to any testament, any share 
whatever in the molding of modern thought. Whether these 

1 "And Judas had heard the name of the Romans, that they were powerful and 
mighty men, and such as would lovingly accept all that joined themselves to them." 

149 
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gentlemen represent the dominant theory of history or not, some of 
us must, however, be permitted to indulge the pleasing illusion 
that books lovingly, earnestly, and persistently scanned for more 
than fifty generations have, after all, left a certain impress on the 
souls of men. But if there were no intrinsic value in the books 
themselves, an interesting historical problem would be presented 
in the mere fact of the survival of this ancient Jewish literature. 
That is to say, we have a certain group of writings which we can 
safely assume were extant in Roman times as in our own in prac- 
tically the same form. How far were the Romans aware of their 
existence ? 

The Romans, of course, were decidedly aware of the existence of 
the Jews. From the days of the first victories won in 164 B.C. by a 
small group of Syrian mountaineers to the year 135 a.d., 1 when 
for the last time the Romans confronted an organized Jewish 
army, the Roman state had been in close relation with the political 
entity known as Judea and inhabited principally by men of Jewish 
blood. And during that entire time, as well as much later, indi- 
viduals throughout the Empire had almost everywhere had as 
their neighbors, in greater or smaller numbers, men whom they 
called Iudaei. 2 And they were fully aware that these Iudaei, in 
Judea and out of it, were distinguished by certain marked char- 
acteristics from their Syrian kinsmen and their fellow-citizens of 
various appellations. 3 

1 This was the rebellion led by Simeon Bar Kosiba, known from both Jewish and 
non-Jewish sources and from the coins he issued. It is this date rather than the 
destruction of the Temple in 70 a.d. that really marks the end of the national existence 
of the Jews. 

3 Strabo ap. Jos., Ant. Iud., XIV, vii, 2: a<>TV W rS > v 'lovSatay rd$u) els vavar 
w6\iv ijSri vape\^\v6ei Kal rbirov oix iari fraSlm eipeiv rijs olKOvy.ivr\s is oi TapaSiSeKTai 
ovto rd <j>vkov /lyd' ftrutporeiTot ir'a tfrou ("This group has entered every city and it 
would not be easy to find a place in the whole world that has given admission to this 
tribe without being mastered by it.") Seneca ap. Aug. CD. vi. 10: "usque eo 
sceleratissimae gentis consuetudo valuit ut per omnes iam terras recepta sit." It is 
therefore no idle boast that makes the Jewish author of Sibyll. iii. 271 exclaim: iraau 
M 7oio <r46evrr\^pi)S xalircura iiXaaaa. Cf. further Philo in Flaccum § 7 (524 M) and 
Leg.adG.%3(>{s%lTA). 

' The best collection of all passages in classical writers referring to the Jews is that 
of Th. Reinach, Textes d'auteurs grecs et rom. relalifs aujudaisme, 1893. 
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But to be aware of that it is not necessary to be aware of the 
literature which the Jews had produced in their own tongue and in 
Greek and which has come down to us with a sanction so special and 
so lofty. It is difficult to avoid the a priori assumption that curious- 
minded Romans must have learned from individual Jews something 
of their traditional lore or their treasured books. But since we 
possess a fairly extensive Roman literature we should expect 
better evidence than a priori assumptions. 

It will be necessary first to take account of the elements in our 
problem. The Jewish literature which was available for the 
Romans could be only those writings written in Greek or trans- 
lated into Greek. Practically no Roman knew Hebrew or Aramaic. 
This literature falls into three groups. 

1. The books we know as the Old Testament. These had all 
been translated into Greek, some of them as early as the beginning 
of the third century B.C. 1 

2. The books we call the Apocrypha. These, too, existed 
in translations. As a'matter of fact some of them had been origi- 
nally composed in Greek. The distinction between the Apocrypha 
and the canonical Scriptures is a rather arbitrary one. The 
Palestinian doctors who in the first centuries of the Empire 
accepted or rejected certain books did so, in some cases, with 
many misgivings, and their authority was not universally recog- 
nized among Jews till much later, nor among Christians till the 
Protestant Reformation. 4 

A certain group of apocryphal books has been called Pseudepig- 
rapha and includes those books which by a transparent fiction 

1 There is no reason to question the substantial accuracy of the tradition that a 
translation of the Bible, at least of the Pentateuch was made as early as the reign of 
Philadelphus. We do not thereby announce our faith in the legend contained in the 
letter of Aristeas. The Greek translation (i.e., the Septuagint) was at first regarded 
with great favor by the religious authorities in Palestine. This attitude, however, 
radically changed in the third and fourth centuries a.d. 

* Discussions of the formation of the canon are found in all the Biblical and 
religious cyclopedias. Cf. Ryle, Canon of Old Test., p. 171; Strack in Realenz. f. Pr. 
Th., IX, s.v. "Kanon"; Mishnah, Yad., iii. 2-5, iv. 5, 6. At the time of the Reforma- 
tion the Protestant churches rejected as uncanonical all books of which no Hebrew 
originals were then extant, which practically committed them to the decisions of the 
Palestinian academies of the second century. 
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purported to be written by certain of the great names of tradition, 
i.e., Baruch, Ezra, Isaiah, Moses. Most of these were composed 
in the Empire, often very late, and could for that reason scarcely 
have been known to the Romans of the great epoch. 1 

3. The profane Jewish literature. This had grown up in the 
Greek-speaking Jewish communities and followed accepted Greek 
forms. Histories of the Jews were written in Greek for informa- 
tion and edification. Commentaries were prepared on the Jewish 
law, philosophy expounded on the basis of Jewish doctrine, and 
even tragedies written on Jewish themes. This is quite apart from 
the distinctly controversial literature written to meet opposition 
pamphlets and to confute current slander. 2 

We can, however, scarcely consider as part of Jewish literature 
those books which, although written by Jews, in no way con- 
cerned themselves with Jewish topics, such as the rhetorical works 
of Caecilius of Calacte. This varied literature, we can see at 
once, was of considerable proportions; and, as the Jews freely 
mingled in the life of the communities in which they resided, we 
should be all the more inclined to expect that the existence of a 
Jewish literature would be very prominently brought to Roman 
attention. 

There is still another fact that is frequently cited, but rarely 
properly estimated. In most of the Hellenistic and Roman com- 
munities the Jews were not merely tolerated and protected in the 
exercise of their religious rites, but were engaged in an active 
and successful propaganda in spite of the burdensome and even 
repellent novitiate they imposed upon proselytes. 3 In such a 
propaganda constant reference to the Bible would seem almost 
inevitable and would raise still higher our expectation that knowl- 
edge of the Bible would be shown in Roman literature. 

The term "Roman literature" has been chosen rather than 
"Latin literature," so that we may include in it Greek works 

1 Two complete collections of these writings have been made, one edited by 
Kautzsch in German (written by several scholars), the other, more recently in English 
by R. H. Charles. 

2 SchUrer, Geschichte desjud. Volkes*, III 304 ff. 

3 Sibyll. iii. 104-05; Hor. Sat. i. 4. i43 - 44; Acts 2:10. 
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written at Rome for Roman perusal or on Roman matters. The 
total body of this literature, although only a small fraction of 
what it originally was, is very great, and, as we have seen, all 
external conditions lead us to expect that acquaintance with 
Jewish literature will be manifested in it. 

In view of all this it is a strange fact that in this extensive 
body only one unmistakable quotation of the Bible occurs, and in 
the numerous references to Jewish observances and Jewish propa- 
ganda, to Jewish history and Jewish peculiarities, only once does a 
Roman specifically show that such a book as the Bible exists, 
although even here he states no more than the fact of that 
existence. 

The quotation referred to occurs in Pseudo-Longinus, De 
suUimitate, "On Style as a Means of Expressing Lofty Thoughts," 
as irepl fal/ovs may be paraphrased, a book that is one of the finest 
examples of literary criticism in existence and, after the Poetics 
of Aristotle, one of the most influential. 1 The text reads as fol- 
lows, De subl. §9, 9: raiyr^ /cat 6 tcov 'lovSaloiv defffxodirrjs, obx & 
tvx&v &v?jp, tireifiii ji\v rod dtlov iwap.iv /card tt\v a£iav £x&PW e 
Kai-tyrjvev, tWvs kv tj/ dafldkfi ypa\j/as w voptaiv, "tiinp 6 Qt6s," 
<j>rjai tI; "yeviadu #ws ical iyevero' yeviffdo) yij ical lyivero." 2 

It will be seen at once that the citation is inaccurate. The 
LXX has (Gen. 1:3) mi elwtv 6 9e6s • yevrid^TU} <pus ical kylvero 
</>ws. Gen. 1:9, 10 refers to the creation of the land, but in words 
quite different from those used by Pseudo-Longinus. The latter, 
therefore, did not have this text before him when he wrote. Had 
he ever seen it? It is not quite certain that he had. All that 
he says is consistent with the supposition that he is repeating 
information derived at second hand. How he obtained it is not 
difficult to guess under any hypothesis. If Pseudo-Longinus was 
of the Augustan age or shortly after it and belonged to the en- 
tourage of Dionysius, as has been assumed, the connection with 

1 The best edition is that of W. Rhys Roberts, Cambridge, 1899. 

"Thus the lawgiver of the Jews — no ordinary man — when he had formed a, just 
idea of the divine power, expressed it by writing in the very introduction of his 
"Laws": "and God said — " What ? "Let there be light and there was light. Let 
the earth be and the earth was." 
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Jews through Caecilius 1 is readily understood. But we need no 
such definite assumption. At no time in the century before or in 
those after the establishment of the Empire would it have been 
difficult for a striking phrase from the Pentateuch to have reached 
a Greek or Roman by oral transmission. 

The authenticity of the passage has been much disputed. 
Recently elaborate efforts have been made to show that it is an 
interpolation — Jewish or Christian. 2 In spite of the learning and 
acumen displayed in setting forth this view, one can hardly say that 
it has been established. Most of the considerations advanced 
have the common fault that they may be made to apply to a great 
many other passages which are of undisputed authenticity. At 
all events, even Pseudo-Longinus knows no more than that the 
laws of Moses begin with a mystic Fiat. Nor is there anything 
to show that the name of the lawgiver meant any more to him than 
the names of Minos, Zaleucus, Lycurgus, Berossus, Zoroaster, and 
other half-mythical establishes of constitutions. 

There is next a distinct reference to a book or books of the Jews 
in the locus dassicus of Juvenal Sat. xiv. 100-104: 

Romanas autem soliti contemnere leges, 
Iudaicum ediscunt et servant et metuunt ius 
tradidit arcano quodcumque volumine Moses: 
non monstrare vias eadem nisi sacra colenti, 
quaesitum ad f on tern solas deducere verpos. 

The entire passage, vss. 96-106, is the text for most discussions of 
the Jews in Rome and in the Empire generally, and it is interesting 
to note that the time it depicts is considerably after the destruction 
of the Temple in 70 a.d. But it is not the general situation to 
which I should like to call attention here so much as the specific 
allusion to an arcanum volumen, written by Moses. 

1 Caecilius of Calacte, mentioned earlier, was according to Suidas (s.v. icouciXtos) 
a freedman, named originally Archagathus, and in faith a Jew (tj)» M S6^av, 'lovdaTos). 
Cf. Appendix C in Roberts' edition of Pseudolonginus, pp. 220 ff.; Rothstein, Hermes, 
XXIII (1888), 1-20; Roberts, AJP, XVIII (1807), 302-12. 

2 Roberts, op. tit., App. C, pp. 231-37; K. Ziegler, "Das Genesiscitat in der 
Schrift irepl tyovs," Hermes, LX (1915), 572 ff. 
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The laws given by Moses to the Jews 1 are often alluded to, but 
there is no other unequivocal statement by a Roman writer that 
these laws were collected into a book or books for anyone to read. 

Now Juvenal, to be sure, has not a glimmering of an idea of 
what might be contained in this arcanum volumen. He repeats 
simply certain rhetorical rbwoi of vituperation, which ascribe 
to a distasteful people the stereotyped vice of inhospitality, evi- 
denced in the stereotyped way: turn monstrare vias. 2 

That the Pentateuch contains no such injunction, but does 
contain many commands to assist and protect the "stranger," 
need not be insisted upon here. If they had been brought to 
Juvenal's attention, they would scarcely have modified his judg- 
ment. But the significant thing is that an educated Roman, 
knowing that a strange book exists among a strange people, and 
apparently possessing many opportunities of examining it, has 
never felt the slightest impulse to do so. Perhaps a good analogy 
might be offered by the Talmud, which during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries was often alluded to as a strange or mys- 
terious work, 3 but which those who so alluded to it never so much 
as glanced at, although Latin translations of part of it were extant. 4 

We need not stress the word arcanum. To Juvenal the Penta- 
teuch was a secret book because he had never seen it, much as 
the Latin grammar is likely to become an arcanum volumen to the 
children of newer dispensations. 

If other Greeks and Romans that had received the typical 
rhetorical training were equally incurious, we should have little 
encouragement in supposing any connection between Jewish 

1 Hecataeus Abd. ap. Diodorus xl. 3, 6. 

1 Cf. Cicero De off. i. 51, and the quotation from Ennius, "homo qui erranti comiter 
monstrat viam," especially De off. iii. 55 where, speaking of a fraudulent sale, Cicero 
says " quid est enim aliud ' erranti viam non monstrare ' ? " An ancient Athenian law 
solemnly curses tois /t% noiyuvovcri kcitA rbv filov USaro! 1/ rvp&s i) iri) inrotpalvowiv bSbv 
vKavuiUvoit (Clem. Al. 181. 32). Cf. also Diphilus ap. Athen. vi. 238 F. 

s Cf. Swift, who in his Tale of a Tub and other pamphlets often refers to the 
Talmud. 

4 Mishnak by Surenhusius (Amsterdam, 1698) and large parts of the Talmud in 
B. Ugolino, Thes. Ant. Sac., Vols. XVII-XX. 
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and pagan literature. But Juvenal was a strongly marked per- 
sonality and not really typical at all. We have no reason to believe 
that similar disinclination to investigate into byways marked all 
men of his kind. Marcus Varro, for example, long before Juvenal, 
had unquestionably sufficient acquaintance with Jewish theories to 
cite their usage in support of his monotheistic conception of Roman 
religion. 1 It is likely enough that Varro knew, if not the Bible itself, 
at any rate some of the works of Alexandrian schools based upon it. 
That is not directly shown in any of his extant writings, but of 
Varro's enormous output only a very small part has survived. 

In one Latin writer, Pompeius Trogus, we have a summary of 
ancient Jewish history. Here, at least, we might assume, there 
must have been immediate knowledge of the Bible. Names like 
Abrahames, Israhel, Ioseph, Moses, in a Roman book bring almost 
in direct communication the literatures of Judea and Rome. 2 
But upon the slightest examination it becomes plain that direct 
communication cannot be assumed. 

Trogus lived in the time of Augustus. His history of the East 
began with Ninus and, as is stated by a mediaeval writer who had 
sources unknown to us, 3 went down to the twenty-ninth year of 
Hyrcanus [II], principis Iudaeorum. If that year was really used 
as a terminus, Jewish history was fully treated in Trogus' work. 
The summaries made by Justin (M. Iunianus Iustinus) — perhaps 
in the third century a.d. — give in xxxvi. 1-3 a rapid review of the 
history of the Jews up to the Maccabean insurrection, and it is 
there that we meet the names above cited. 

But according to Trogus the Jews came from Damascus; their 
kings were Azelus, Adores, Abrahames, Israhel. The latter had 
ten sons, of whom Juda died early and Joseph was the youngest. 
Moses was the son of Joseph and was the leader of a group of 
exiled lepers. Surely even a casual acquaintance with the Bible 
is inconsistent with these statements; but they become quite 
natural if they are derived from other writers who themselves 

1 Reinach, Textes d'auleurs gr. et rom. rel. aujud., p. 242; Fowler, Social Life in 
Rome, p. 338. 

1 Justin xxxvi. 2 2.; Reinach, op. cit., pp. 231 ff. 
J Teuffel, Geschf, I, 258, note 3. 
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had obtained them at second or third or fourth hand — rather 
from personal communication with Jews and Egyptians than from 
a study of the sources. 1 

And, as a matter of fact, it has been assumed since von Gut- 
schmid that Trogus derived his material from Greek sources, 
notably Timagenes. The latter, an Alexandrian Greek who came 
to Italy as a slave (55 B.C.), wrote a universal history of which we 
have only a few fragments. 2 That Jews were referred to in it we 
know from Josephus, Ant. Iud., Ill, xi, 3 and again XIII, ii, 5. 
Such a man as Timagenes would have had readier access to the 
LXX than even a Roman, but it is much more likely that he is 
repeating the traditional account of Jewish history which Hellen- 
istic historians had put together from varied sources, in most 
cases Egyptian. Accordingly, even in the case of a writer who 
professedly sets forth a history for which there was only one authen- 
tic source, and that source right at hand, we find no attempt made 
to use it, but reliance placed upon standard manuals. 

Another writer who gives a fairly long account of the Jews 
is Tacitus (Hist. v. 1. 2). Of Tacitus' account, we need say little. 
That it never even occurred to him to consult the Bible is appar- 
ent in every phrase. And the plurimi auctores whom he deliber- 
ately follows (op. cit. 3) are Apion, Manetho, Lysimachus, etc., 
against whom Josephus wrote his incorrectly named Contra Apion. 

Of direct evidence that Romans knew and used the Bible 
we have very little, if any. Is there any indirect evidence ? 

Indirect evidence is often deemed to be shown in similarity of 
thought. Where this similarity is close and specific, borrowing is a 
legitimate inference. Where the similarity is merely a general one, 
a decently scientific method will hardly allow such an inference. 
It is curious, however, that it was a general similarity that seemed 
to some ancient investigators incontrovertible proof that the Jewish 
Scriptures were extensively pillaged by Greek and therefore indi- 
rectly by Roman writers. That is the famous theory of the "Theft 
of the Greeks." It is based upon the divergence between thought 

1 Reinach, op. cit., pp. 15, 34. For the "Egyptian version," I may cite my own 
book, Jews among the Greeks and Romans, pp. 96 ff. 
"•Miller, Fragmenta Hist. Gr., Ill, 317-23. 
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and practice in most communities. In practice, the popular poly- 
theism of pagans sharply contrasted with the popular monotheism 
of the Jews, but the writings of Greek poets and philosophers con- 
tained terms about the Deity which were not very different from 
the terms used in the Bible. We find the simple explanation of this 
circumstance in the fact that these poets and philosophers did 
actually entertain a monotheistic belief — however modified by 
traditional beliefs and practices, as indeed Jewish monotheism 
was so modified. But to Jews in Hellenistic communities, mono- 
theistic statements in Xenophanes, Pythagoras, and Plato could 
be explained only on the assumption that these writers unblushingly 
stole their views and expressions from the Old Testament. 1 And 
for this belief they had the confirmation of Greeks themselves, 
who were never happier than when they discovered sources for 
the doctrines they advocated in far-off lands and strange climes. 2 
Quellenkunde, it would almost seem, was practiced centuries before 
it became the cult of modern universities. So the Brachmani and 
the Gymnosphists, the Magi and the blameless Ethiopians, poured 
their recondite wisdom into the ears of individual Greeks who 
transmitted it to their countrymen. 

That Hellenistic Jews readily accepted themselves as the pre- 
ceptors of Pythagoras and others is not surprising. It was the 
Jews particularly who became the intermediary. 3 But even without 
Pythagoras it had become nothing less than a dogma with the 
Alexandrian schools that immediate transference of Jewish thought 
from the Bible to the pages of philosophers had taken place, 
often with deliberate intent to deceive. Even Philo goes upon 
this assumption in part. However, Philo would be the last person 
to charge his master, Plato, with conscious plagiarism, and held 
that in his case Jewish doctrine filtered into Greek philosophy 
after it had long been passed from one thinker to another. 4 Others, 

1 KKiterax koX Xijoral ol ira/>' "EXXijo-t <pMxro<poi, Clem. Strom, i. 87. 2; and speaking 
of Plato, the same writer says: tic tuv 'T&ppaucQv yptupwv {ibid. i. 03). 

2 Cf. Reinach, op. cit., pp. 10, 13, especially the fragments of Clearchus of Soli and 
Megasthenes; cf. also Antonius Diogenes ap. Porph. Vit. Pyth. n. 

3 Cf. supra, note 2, and especially the life of Pythagoras in the collections of 
Diogenes Laertius and Porphyry; Euseb. Praep. Evang. xiii. 12. 4. 

« Leg. Alleg. i (M 65); Quis r. d. h. (M 503); Quod om. p. 1. (M 454). 
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however, had no such compunctions and boldly stigmatized the 
Greeks, even Plato, as audacious robbers. This theory grew up 
particularly in the school in which Clemens of Alexandria was 
trained, and it became his favorite doctrine. And it may be well to 
note that among philosophers and theologians of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth century that theory was still maintained as fully as 
by the early Fathers of the church. 1 

Certain writers of more robust common sense found that the 
dissimilarities between Greek thinking at its loftiest and the utter- 
ances of the Hebrew Scriptures were more marked than the similari- 
ties. This view is well expressed by Lactantius, in style and 
substance one of the most considerable of the Fathers (Inst. div. 
iv. 2), who not only rejects any use of the Bible by pagan writers, 
but expresses his surprise that it was not used. Indeed, the 
opportunities on the part of Greeks to learn the Law of the Jews 
seem to him so great that he can understand their failure to do so 
only by the direct intervention of Providence that willed a different 
method of communication. We may agree with Lactantius that 
the similarity, such as it is, is accidental without accepting his 
doctrine that acquaintance with the Bible was deliberately pre- 
vented by divine interposition. And yet, as we have seen, a 
mind like that of Lactantius might well have recourse to a miracle to 
explain a lack of communication where everything seemed to make 
such communication easy and natural. 

While modern scholars do not entertain even in the slightest 
form the Clementine dogma, it is difficult to refuse to believe that 
indirect communication did exist between the doctrines of the Bible 
and those of certain Greek philosophers. We can scarcely read 
the magnificent hymn of Cleanthes to Zeus 1 without having our 
memories of the Psalms more than vaguely stirred. Cleanthes was 
a Stoic, and many have found in the Cypriote origin of the founder 

1 That theory is discussed in a recent volume of Bousset, Jiidisch-christlicher 
Schulbetrieb in Alex. The chief exponent of it among ancient authors is Pseudo- 
Aristobulus (Clem. Strom, i. 22; v. 14; vi. 3); cf. Schttrer, Gesch. d.jiid. Volkes 3 , III, 
384 ff . In modern times theologians were as firmly convinced of the <cXoiri) 'EXXi}«i»> 
as Justin Martyr and Clement; cf. H. N. Clausen, Apologetae. Eccl. Platonis Arbitri, 
1817. 

2 The fragments of Cleanthes are best edited in H. Diels's Doxographi. 
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of Stoicism, Zeno, the gate by which Semitic, or more particularly 
Jewish, thought might enter Greek mental life. But that would 
postulate Jewish connections only with the founder, not with the 
mass of even the Stoic writers. However, the undoubted kinship 
between Hebraic and Stoic ethics in practice, whether or not the 
latter was derived ever so slightly from the former, makes it very 
possible that cultivated Hellenistic Jews were more frequently 
in association with Stoics than with other sects of the time. Per- 
haps the two propagandas were often in rivalry and one made in- 
roads into the territory of the other. The Sabbath celebrators 
of Seneca are likely to have been Jewish converts to Stoicism, 1 
just as another passage of the same writer indicates that a 
number of Stoics readily enough became metuentes, i.e., Jewish 
proselytes. 2 

All this is in connection with a general and admittedly vague 
similarity. As far as specific similarities are concerned, there is 
one in particular which has been discussed at such length that the 
literature upon it is scarcely capable of being thoroughly reviewed. 
That is the resemblance often found between the Fourth Eclogue 
of Vergil and the messianic utterances of the Hebrew prophets. 3 

The eclogue itself will be assumed to be familiar. We cannot 
tell just when the resemblance between its statements and those 
of the prophets struck readers who know both. In the speech that 
Eusebius put into the mouth of Constantine (Life of Const., chaps. 
19-21), it is accepted as an established fact. And while it is not 
to be supposed that Eusebius' version of this speech — if the speech 
ever was made — is literally correct, it indubitably testifies to the 
fact that in 313 a.d. Christians quite commonly took the reference 
in the eclogue to the promised child to be meant for the Jewish 
Messiah. 

1 Ep. Mor. 95, § 45. This passage is often cited to prove that Sabbata was a 
general word for "festival" among Romans or that the people referred to were metu- 
entes. The suggestion in the text seems to me more probable than either of the others. 

* Ep. Mor. 108, § 22. 

J Probably the best discussion of the whole problem up to the date indicated is con- 
tained in the little volume Virgil's Messianic Eclogue (London, 1907), to which three 
of the most eminent English scholars, J. B. Mayor, W. W. Fowler, and R. S. Conway 
have contributed essays. 
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In the early ages of faith it was not difficult to assume that 
Vergil was a Christian before Christ, a witness raised up among the 
Gentiles. 1 Later critical generations have been content to assume, 
taking the similarity as an established fact, that Vergil had some 
acquaintance with the prophecies of the Old Testament. 

Just what was it in these prophecies which the eclogue seemed to 
recall ? We have, first of all, vss. 8-9 : 

quo f errea primum 
desinet et toto surget gens aurea mundo. 

and vss. 20-25 : 

ipsae lacte domum referent distenta capellae 
ubera, nee magnos metuent armenta leones. 



occidet et serpens et fallax herba veneni 
occidet. 

In other words, a Golden Age shall shortly come upon the world, 
an age free from violence and fraud. 

Popular Jewish stories of a coming messianic kingdom were well 
known throughout all the East,* and were doubtless used often 
enough by Roman Jews for propagandizing purposes. But literary 
parallels for these exact words have generally been sought in the 
eleventh chapter of Isaiah, which for reasons stated in the note 
will be quoted in the Vulgate version 3 (Isa. 11:6, 8, 9): 

6. habitabit lupus cum agno, et pardus cum haedo accubabit, vitulus 
et leo et ovis simul morabuntur et puer parvulus minabit eos. 

1 Pope still held this belief as his "Messiah, a sacred Eclogue in imitation of 
Virgil's Pollio," shows. 

* Suetonius Dims Vespasianus 4, "percrebuerat Oriente toto vetus et constans 
opinio esse in fatis ut eo tempore Iudaea profecti rerum potirentur." Suetonius is 
speaking of a later date, but the belief is characterized as vetus. There may be some 
allusion to Jewish messianic expectations in the sneer of Cicero, pro Flacco, §69: 
"quam cara dis immortalibus esset." 

3 The English versions of the Bible that are most in use, the Authorized and the 
Revised, were made from a comparison of all textual sources, but are of course princi- 
pally based upon the traditional Hebrew or Massoretic text. The only form in which the 
Bible could possibly have been known to Vergil is the still-existing Greek translation 
or Septuagint, which represents a text tradition different from that of the Massoretic 
and in some cases widely different. Since it is further desirable to have a Latin version 
for purposes of comparison, it is better to have one that is both real Latin and based 
upon the LXX. The pre-Hieronymic translation or translations, the so-called Itala, 
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8. et delectabitur infans ab ubere super foramine aspidis; et in caverna 
reguli, qui ablactatus fuerit, manum suam mittet. 

9. non nocebunt et non Occident in universo monte sancto meo. quia 
repleta est terra scientia Domini sicut aquae maris operientes. 

Again, 11. 38-45 of the eclogue, describing the effect upon the 
earth itself of the promised era, "omnis feret omnia tellus" may 
perhaps call to mind the thirty-fifth chapter of Isaiah (vss. 1-2): 

laetabitur deserta et in via et exultabit solitudo et florebit quasi lilium: 
germinans genninabit et exultabit laetabunda et laeta." 

In both cases, the new age is to take effect upon the birth of 
some person; Eel. vs. 7 : 

iam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto, 

and Isa. 11:1: 

et egredietur virga de radice Jesse, et flos de radice eius ascendet. 

It will be seen that the resemblance is after all a general one. 
In both cases, it is true, a coming beatific era is proclaimed, but 
Vergil's Golden Age is a reign of Cockayne, a Lotus-land extend- 
ing over the earth. The prophet finds a Golden Age in one fact, to 
him the basis of all happiness, and that is the coming of peace. 
That is probably still more clearly shown in the exquisite words of 
Isa. 2:2-4, a passage repeated in Mic. 4:1-4, and very likely a 
quotation in both places from an anonymous prophet of earlier days. 
It represents what must have seemed the supreme f elicity to a sorely 
plagued people, situated directly between contending world- 
monarchies. In one case, 

durae quercus sudabunt roscida mella; 



as far as it can be reconstructed, is in most cases an absolutely literal rendering, 
verbum e verbo, of the LXX. Those who made it were not Romans and had only an 
imperfect command of Latin. The Vulgate, on the other hand, while many centuries 
later than Vergil, was equally made from the LXX and was written by a master of 
Latin, thoroughly imbued with the classic tradition. 

1 In these passages the Hebrew text is not notably different from that which 
underlay the LXX. Those who do not know Hebrew may compare the English trans- 
lation of the Old Testament just published by the Jewish Publication Society of 
America, in Philadelphia. While the divergent text traditions of the ancient versions 
have not been disregarded in this new translation, it is a more faithful rendering of 
the Hebrew than any other. 
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in the other (Mic. 4:4), 

sedebit vir subter vitem suam et subtus ficum suam et non erit qui 
deterreat. 

There seems to me a difference here more marked than the 
similarity and a difference so thoroughgoing that individual like- 
nesses ought, perhaps, to be rejected at once as coincidences. But 
the puer, the innocuous lions, the serpent, have created an impres- 
sion of close relationship, largely because of the strong emphasis 
that Christians have always laid upon these symbols. 

However, the vast difference in spirit between the passages 
would not preclude the hypothesis that Vergil had known and 
recalled in his words and thoughts the words and thoughts of 
Isaiah. 

There would be no difficulty, of course, in assuming that Vergil 
knew the Old Testament. The Roman Jews were classed as Syri, 
and the young Vergil who had listened with somewhat too attentive 
an ear to the song of his Syrian hostess" might readily have been 
moved by other Syrians to glance into a Greek book of so extraordi- 
nary a character. But if Vergil had actually read the passage in 
question, one would expect that these remarkable utterances would 
have made a much deeper impression upon him. Would a first- 
rate poet have neglected exultabit solitudo et florebit quasi Ulium to 
make the pedestrian statement, non rastros patietur humus? It 
seems improbable. We cannot expect that the glowing and torrent- 
like eloquence of the Judean noble would be altogether sympa- 
thetic to the clear placidity of Vergil's idyllic genius, but no real 
poet who knew Isaiah could have failed to be stirred much more 
fully than seems to have been the case here. 

Under these circumstances any influence of Isaiah upon the 
eclogue could only have been the indirect one that may have 
come by knowledge of the fact that a messianic age was promised 
and described by Jewish bards. Not only might Vergil have 
obtained this in the way indicated, but the very man to whom the 
eclogue is addressed might possibly have been the source of his 

"In the Copa, of which Vergilian authorship, while not established, is highly 
probable. 
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knowledge. 1 Pollio had Jewish connections, so that the adaptation 
of an Eastern legend when Vergil addresses him is almost in the 
nature of a delicate compliment to his patron. It has been sug- 
gested that the Pharisee, Pollio (Josephus, Ant., XV, i, i), was 
his kinsman. 2 That, however, is highly unlikely, but that the 
Roman Pollio was in close association with Jews is demonstrable. 
He was a hospes of Herod, and Herod's sons resided with him when 
they came to Rome. 3 We must not imagine, however, that Pollio 
or anyone else derived much knowledge or edification from such 
graceless rascals as Alexander and Aristobulus. We could be moved 
to a certain sympathy even with Herod, when we consider the 
viperous brood he had reared about him. But a man of Pollio's 
type was not dependent upon such hospites as these for the satisfac- 
tion of his intellectual curiosity. 4 

If Vergil could easily have obtained the thought of a messianic 
age from Jewish sources, however indirect, it still remains a ques- 
tion whether he did. 

The idea of a coming age of felicity was not confined to the 
Jews. It was a common possession of many nations of the Medi- 

1 Pollio was himself a poet, orator, and historian of note. His Historiae had at 
least one reference to Jewish affairs (Josephus, Ant. Iud., XIV, viii, 3; Reinach, op. oil., 
p. 243; omitted in Peter, Hist, rom.frag.) 

' From the combination Pollio and Sameas, in the passage quoted, it is evident 
that Josephus has in mind the pair Abtalyon and Shemayah, who preceded Hillel and 
Shammai as heads of the Sanhedrin (Mishnah, Abot, i; Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers, p. 18, n. 1). According to a later but doubtless authentic tradition in the 
Talmud, Abtalyon was of heathen descent (Eduy., i. 3; Yoma, 71b; Git., 57b). The 
reference to Sanherib is a legend which may be disregarded, and the name Abtalyon, 
while possibly of Aramaic origin, may well be Greek. "Ab" in Talmudic translitera- 
tions often represents the Greek e<5, as has been suggested by Professor L. Ginsberg of 
New York, so that the name may represent an original EMaMwe. 

3 Josephus, Ant. Iud., XIV, xiv, 5; XV, x, 1. Alexander and Aristobulus were 
sons of the hapless Mariamne and as such partly of Maccabean stock. Even in the 
account of Josephus, to whom Herod is nothing less than an incarnation of monstrous 
cruelty, it is perfectly obvious that they can claim little compassion from posterity. 

* Pollio, of course, was not the only possible source of information for Vergil. The 
Greek writers, to be mentioned later, like Philodemus or Theodorus, were men whom 
he may have known, and with the writings of Alexander Polyhistor who wrote or com- 
piled a monograph on the Jews (Muller, Frag. hist, gr., Ill, 206-44; Freudenthal, 
Hell. Stud., I and II) he is assumed on other grounds to have been familiar (Norden, 
Aen. vi, p. 163). But without the designation of special persons, the number and 
activity of Jews in Rome would make communication, if it existed, easy to understand. 
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terranean. 1 Among the Greeks it had been developed in a number 
of ways and had been invested in a number of poetic forms. But 
not only was there between the Jewish and the Vergilian picture 
the vital contrast already pointed out, but there is still another 
matter that separates the two passages still further. 
The coming age of Vergil is announced with the words, 

iam redit et virgo: redeunt Saturnia regna; 

and the whole tenor of the poem insists upon the fact that it is a 
return, a repetition of a Golden Age which had existed before. 
That point in the succession of saecula has been reached which had 
been attained before. It is an duroicaTao-Touns. 2 And throughout 
the poem there is not a hint, not an intimation, that the new age 
will be permanent. The world has revolved to the present happy 
consummation, but what guaranty is there that the revolution will 
not continue ? Who knows whether the Golden Age will not be fol- 
lowed by a new Iron one and the weary round of vice and suffering 
retrodden by the human race? We have, in other words, the 
profound and moving pessimism of Anatole France. 3 

Now those familiar with the Bible need scarcely be reminded 
that this is not at all the theory of the messianic passages in the 
Prophets. The reign of peace is not a return to the beatitude of 
Eden; it is not a mere cbroKardoracrts. It has never been before, 
and once arrived it shall be eternal. "They shall practise war 
no more"; "Of peace there shall be no end"; "Everlasting joy" — 
that is the essential motif and the one wholly missing in the Ver- 
gilian description. 

A Golden Age that is a return of ancient felicity is a conception 
that Greek books are full of, and that fact itself would suggest at 
once that these Greek pictures much more than the Hebraic 
vision were in Vergil's mind. 4 And of all the details of the imagery 

1 We meet it even in Spain, Suetonius Galba 9. 

' Cf. Mayor, "Sources of the Fourth Eclogue" (in the work cited, Virgil's Mes- 
sianic Eclogue), pp. 108 ff. 

3 He des Penguins, pp. 414-416. 

< The Golden Age of the past is described in Hesiod Op. et D. 118: xaprbv 5' 
erpepe fclSupos apovpa (uStojHiItj; iroWtiv re Kal a<p$ovov. That of the future is depicted 
in a whole series of writings. 
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used, the very few that are found in Isaiah can also be paralleled 
in Greek sources. 

It is an attractive hypothesis to suppose a connection between 
such lofty types of their respective nations as Vergil and Isaiah, 
and I put it aside with regret, but it seems to me very clear that 
it must be put aside. Perhaps the whole question is best put in the 
judicious words of Sellar: "It [i.e., the theory of Biblical influence] 
is quite possible but we are not called upon to go beyond classical 
sources." 1 

It seems almost irrelevant, under the circumstances, to point out 
that the mella of vs. 30 are in no way connected with the "milk and 
honey" of the Promised Land. The phrase that occurs so often 
in the Bible (Exod. 3:8; Num. 13:27; Jer. 11:5, etc.) is a proverbial 
indication of fertility, or better, prosperity. In the Vergilian pic- 
ture stress is laid upon the fact that honey will be obtained without 
the severe labors now necessary to get it, just as spikenard will 
be procured, not by dangerous and expensive voyages, but will 
bloom on every bank (vs. 25). Just so, for the same Pollio, the 
wish is expressed (Eel. iii. 89) : 

mella fluat illi, ferat et rubus asper amomum. 

Other references to the Golden Age in Vergil occur (Aen. viii. 
324, 325, Georg. i. 121 ff.). In the former it is a mere allusion; in 
the latter the details are described in contrast with the harsher 
reign of Jupiter. 2 And here we meet the same situation, an age 

1 Roman Poets of the Republic: Virgil, p. 148. I do not profess to have presented a 
full statement of the controversy, firstly, because the limits of such an article would 
not permit it, and, secondly, because it has been done in the book cited. A later 
summary of all the literature is given by P. Jahn, Bursians Jahresb. 148, pp. 65 ff. 
Jahn is a vehement opponent of the view that Jewish influence is present in the eclogue, 
about which view he says (p. 71): "Wann wird endlich das jiidische Spukgebilde 
verschwinden! Man kann diesen greulichen Unsinn gar nicht oft genug bekampfen." 
This is, of course, in quite the worst polemical tone possible. A theory that has com- 
mended itself to a long line of distinguished scholars is not to be characterized as 
greulicher Unsinn. 

Besides the question of its source, the eclogue presents a number of historical and 
philological problems of the highest importance, such as the identity of the promised 
child and the expression "cui non risere parentes" (vs. 62). These lie outside of the 
present discussion. 

' Cf. Gtorpcs i. 131: "mella decussit foliis." 
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of perfect indolence, lapped in surfeit and of apparently brief 
duration. In the Georgics Vergil is as frank as the biblical writer 
in denominating labor as a curse, but he suggests a purpose (Georg. 1 , 
123) which his commentator Servius makes more explicit. 1 

One other connection between Vergil and the literature of the 
Jews has been suggested, and that is in the Nekyia of the sixth 
book. It is, of course, obvious that the principal model that 
Vergil had before him was the Homeric Nekyia. But it needs no 
special demonstration to show that, while a Nekyia had become 
part of the epic machinery and was consciously employed as such, 
the purposes of the Vergilian and Homeric Descents are very 
different. The Odyssean Nekyia is a wonder-tale. The hero of the 
Symplegades, of the Cyclopean rock, of the Laestrygones, and 
other grisly adventures, must needs attempt the grisliest of all, the 
descent into the home of disembodied spirits. But the descensus 
Averni of Aeneas has a different purpose. It is not merely a labor — 
a toil to add to the others of the much-enduring hero. It is used — 
and frankly shown to be so used — in order to set forth Vergil's own 
conception of the after-life, and more especially to present in glori- 
fied form the story of Rome and its culmination in the reign of 
Augustus. Such a purpose is also a characteristic of the episodes 
like the Nekyia that occur in Jewish writings, especially the writings 
known as apocalyptic. 2 

The machinery used in these writings is generally somewhat 
different. Instead of a man guided in living body through the 
abodes of the dead, the conditions of the after-life or the future life 
are revealed in a vision in which the details are unrolled as in a 
panorama. And while that is an important difference, it would 
not prevent us from assuming a direct connection if there were 
other evidences for it. That such evidence exists has been 

'Servius in Georg. i. 123: "dicturus est Iovem facere multa quae possunt in 
vituperationem venire; et ea hoc colore defendit quo dicat voluisse eum ingenium 
mortalibus ex necessitate praestare ne torperent otio quod ex rerum abundantia pro- 
creatur." 

' The best-known examples of this literary form are Dan., chaps. 7-1 2 and Revela- 
tion, which states its character in its title. These two have been admitted into the 
Canon. The majority of these works Henoch, Jubilees, Fourth Esdras, were not so 
fortunate and survive often only in Ethiopic, Latin, Syriac, or Slavonic versions in 
which the original form is presented to us at third hand. 
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suggested. The so-called Book of Henoch contains a description 
of Sheol which in some details resembles that described by Vergil. 1 
But the resemblances are vague indeed. So much of the picture by 
which the after-life is represented is necessarily stereotyped and 
the common property of most nations of this part of the world 
that especial caution would be necessary before we could admit the 
trace of Jewish apocalpytic literature in the Nekyia. 2 

If Vergil, whose deep religious feeling gave him a certain kin- 
ship with Jews, has no passage that we can certainly say was 
derived from the Bible, we can scarcely expect that of the other 
Roman poets of his time. 3 Horace, we know, came into frequent 
and to him distasteful contact with Jews and refers with undis- 
guised annoyance to the success of their propaganda. But we have 
no indication that he had so much as heard of the arcanum volumen 
Mosis, except perhaps in the reference to the Jew Apella, in which 
it is possible, but only just possible, that there lurks the recollection 
of a well-known biblical story. 

It will be remembered that in the famous trip Horace took from 
Rome to Brundisium (Sat. i. 5) he tells of a pretended miracle at 
Gnatia (vs. 99-100) : 

dum flamma sine tura liquescere limine sacro 
persuadere cupit. credat Iudaeus Apella. 

Credulity was a vice with which Romans and Greeks frequently 
taxed the Jews, and this statement may be only a specific applica- 
tion of that fact. At the same time, the reference to this man by 

1 Henoch, chaps. 17 f. As in the Aeneid, so in Henoch (19: 1) some of the souls 
in Sheol have not yet been born (cf. 10: 13). The horror inspired in Aeneas by the 
aspect of Tartarus is repeated in the horror of the prisons described in Henoch, chaps. 
21-24. And just as the Sibyl explains to Aeneas the ultimate constitution of the 
universe (Aen. vi. 724 ff.) so Henoch (chaps. 72-82) describes in detail "the courses 
of the luminaries of the heaven and the relations of each." A passage of this sort was 
probably common to most Hellenistic apocalypses as we see in the Somnium Scipionis 
(chaps. 6 f .) . It is this part particularly that forms the text of Macrobius' commentary. 
Cf. Burkitt, Jewish and Christian Apocalypses, pp. 32 ff. 

2 The suggestion is almost contumeliously rejected by Dietrich, Nekyia, pp. 214 ff., 
who exhibits the curious irritation that German scholars often show when Semitic 
influence is suggested upon any form of Western culture. 

'Lucretius, whose fervid eloquence and proselytizing purpose bring him close 
in spirit to the Old Testament prophets, mentions certain phenomena (vii. 755 ff.) 
occuring in Syria, which have been assumed to refer to the Dead Sea. If they do refer 
to it, they are derived from any of the numerous extant collections of Mirabilia, and 
show no real knowledge of Jews, and, of course, none of Jewish literature. 
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name permits us to suppose that something more particular was in 
Horace's mind. Miracles like this of Gnatia were often told 
throughout the ancient world. If there was an actual person 
named Apella in Horace's train or among his acquaintances, the 
derisive reference here may be based upon a similar story told by 
Apella to Horace, such a story as that of Elijah, for example. 1 
That, of course, is little better than a guess, and it is the only 
passage in Horace's writings from which , by any plausibility, we can 
deduce for Horace an acquaintance with any part of the Bible. 

As far as Ovid is concerned, the same feelings that impelled 
early Christian writers to welcome any association between Vergil 
and the Bible would have induced them to repudiate such an 
association for Ovid. The latter scarcely conferred honor upon 
godly company, ingeniosus poeta though he was, and except in a 
few passages it is difficult to imagine any point of connection 
between Ovid and the Bible. 

But such passages exist. In the introduction to the Meta- 
morphoses i. 5 ff. we have the lines: 

ante mare et terras et quod tegit omnia caelum 
unus erat toto naturae vultus in orbe 
quern dixere chaos, rudis indigestaque moles 
nee quicquam nisi pondus iners congestaque eodem 
non bene iunctarum discordia semina rerum. 

This might very well seem a poetic amplification of the first two 
verses in Genesis, where, it will be remembered, the inanis et vacua 
of the Vulgate, our "without form and void," are themselves 
paraphrases of the tohu wabohu of the original, an expression which 
probably means "confusion," rather than the versions already cited. 
However, the term x<xos and the idea involved in it were too well 
established in Greek to make it necessary to go to Genesis for 
Ovid's original, especially as a known source of Ovid, the 
Pythagorean system, in all likelihood dwelt upon this same idea 
of a primeval confusion into which a creative principle brought 
order. 2 

1 1 Kings 18:38. Cf. Judges 7:21 

"The primeval chaos was a Stoic dogma as well. Stob. Eel. i. 11. 5: iQrpe 
Si i Hovcid<bvu>s t^v r&v 6\av overlap dirotov xal dfwpipov elvai. It is just on this ques- 
tion of the pre-existence of chaos that Lactantius (Div. inst. ii. 8. 8) takes issue with 
Ovid. 
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But Ovid goes on (op. cit. vss. 22-23) : 

nam caelo terras et terns abscidit undas 
et liquidum spisso secrevit ab aere caelum 

just as in Gen. 1:6, 7, 9, we have 

divisit aquas; — congregentur aquae in locum unum, etc. 

Again, vs. 72, 

neu regio foret ulla suis animantibus orba, 

might be taken as Ovid's statement of Gen. 1 :20, 21, 24, in which 
living things are distributed over sea, earth, and sky. Finally, 

vss. 76-77, 

sanctius his animal mentisque capacius altae 
deerat adhuc et quod dominari in cetera posset 

show a strong similarity to Gen. 2:5, 

et homo non erat qui operaretur terrain, 

especially if it is combined with 1 : 26, 

faciamus hominem . . . . et praesit piscibus maris et 

volatilibus caeli et bestiis; 

or 1 : 28, 

dominamini piscibus maris, etc. 

It is not merely the vague likeness of the words that attracts 
our attention, but much more the likeness of ideas, and, most of all, 
their sequence. While it is true that some biblical critics have 
referred the cosmogony of Gen., chap. 1, to a Babylonian origin 
(post-exilic), which may therefore have had an independent trans- 
mission in the Greek world, it is an indisputed fact that, however 
derived, such a Babylonian version of the cosmogony would prob- 
ably be most accessible to Ovid, as it is to us, in the first chapter of 
Genesis. If we could positively state that this version of the crea- 
tion was unique, we should have an indubitable borrowing from the 
Bible. But, unfortunately, we cannot state this at all. The 
cosmogony of the Pythagoreans (absorbing the older system of 
Empedocles) was like it in many details and these details may be 
the ones that Ovid is adopting. 

One point further may be noted. Ovid has very plainly several 
divergent accounts in mind. In vs. 78 f . we have, 

natus homo est sive hunc divino semine fecit 
ille opifex rerum, etc. 
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That is to say, Ovid does not choose directly between the story 
of Prometheus and that of direct creation of man by the demiurge. 
The latter, of course, is that stated in the Bible (Gen. 1 : 27) : 
et creavit Deus hominem ad imaginem suam. 

Again (vs. 21), the deus of creation is unnamed and, as he 
states (vs. 33), uncertain. Now in most Greek cosmogonies the 
demiurge is Zeus and the words of Ovid, quisquis fuit ille deorum, 
could be taken to suggest a doubt about Zeus's claim in conflict 
with that of another god. If we remember that the God of the 
Jews was at all times treated by Greeks as one shrouded in special 
mystery, Ovid's words would acquire a new meaning if we suppose 
him acquainted with the first chapters of Genesis. 1 

There is even less difficulty in Ovid's case than in Vergil's in 
finding an opportunity to know the Bible. Vergil may have 
known Jews, but we can assume that only as a general inference. 
Ovid not only certainly did know them, but had almost demon- 
strably been in a Jewish synagogue, as a gaping curiosity-seeker 
perhaps, but the fact is clear.* And if he had seen a scroll un- 
rolled, solemnly recited, and expounded, doubtless in Greek, 
surely that nimble wit must have been eager at least to glance at 
it, particularly if, as we know was the case, the lore of the Jews 
had a very real sanctity in the eyes of many men. 3 It seems to me 
that, on the whole, the case for Ovid's knowledge of the Bible 
is stronger than for Vergil's. How far it falls short of a demonstra- 
tion the foregoing discussion, I trust, makes very clear. And 

1 G. Lafaye, "Les M6t. d'Ovide et leurs modules grecs " (Bibl. des la Fac. des Let. Un. 
Paris, XDC [1904]) discusses in full the physical theories which Ovid may have known. 
Cf. also H. Nolte, Met. Ovid. fab. I etll unde sunt haustae; and an earlier dissertation, 
Schmekel, De Ovidiana Pyth. doctrinae adumbratione, 1885. 

1 Ars am. i. 75 ff. 

> The reading of a passage from the Pentateuch, its translation into the vernacular, 
and an explanation of it was the center of the synagogal service, as it is to this day. 
This seems to have been the case from the very beginning of the synagogue as an 
institution, Neh. 8:8; I Esd. 9:48, 55; Philo Leg. ad Gaium § 23 (568 M): ire 8i)no<rla 
TJJy irarpiav waiSeioyrai <pi\om<plav. The portion of the Pentateuch that contains 
Gen., chaps. 1-2 is at the present time read at the close of the Feast of Tabernacles 
(Lev. 23:33) which in ancient times seems to have made the deepest impression upon 
non-Jews (cf . Plutarch Quaest. con. iv. 6. 2 : tijj jtfyforijs ical reXttoriiTijj ioprijt trap'' 
airois) and may therefore have been the chief occasion when visitors were present. 
But whether this particular section was read at that festival in ancient times, we 
have no means of judging. 
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under all circumstances it indicates knowledge of nothing beyond 
the first part of Genesis, the very portion which would in all prob- 
ability most excite pagan curiosity. 

If the Roman poets while referring to Jews cannot be shown to 
have had knowledge of what constitutes one of the greatest of 
Jewish contributions to civilization, if Roman historians writing 
the history of the Jews deliberately disregarded the history that 
the Jews themselves wrote, we should expect at least that Roman 
antiquarians dealing with Jewish topics had gone to the sources. 
One such antiquarian discussion of Jewish matters we have in 
Plutarch's Quaesliones conviviales iv. 5-6: trSrepov ol 'lovdalot, 
ffej36nevoi rijv w rj Swrxepauwres (br^xoPTat ruv icpe&v* and t'is 6 
xapA 'IouSaiots 6e6s? and even here we have the same result. 
The disputants in these dialogues show knowledge of Jews and of 
Jewish customs, even of Jewish stories, but the confusion about 
the various festivals and, indeed, the mere statement of the first 
7rp6i3Xr;jua plainly indicate that Plutarch could not possibly have had 
any first-hand acquaintance with the Bible. The immense futility, 
from the point of view of one who knows the Bible, of most of the 
arguments gravely advanced, puts into more startling relief the 
method which even the intellectually curious of the Roman Empire 
employed in such researches. 

For Plutarch we have a slightly different result from that which 
the examination of Vergil, Horace, and Ovid gave us. Of Plutarch 
we can safely assert that he could not have known the Bible, for his 
failure to refer to it in these discussions would otherwise be incom- 
prehensible. It is rarely that an argumentum ex silentio has the 
force that it has here. For the others, we can at most state that 
acquaintance with the Bible is not proved. And when that is 
stated, we have to bear the nature of our sources in mind. These 
men were poets who wrote of what they listed and were under no 
obligation to shake out before posterity all the contents of their 
minds. While we still possess the bulk of their writings, of the liter- 
ature that flourished about them, we have only a small fraction. 
We may not, therefore, categorically deny that the educated 

1 "Whether the Jews abstain from swine's flesh through reverence or disgust." 
3 Who is the god worshiped by the Jews ? 
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Roman or Greek in Rome knew the literature of the Jews, although 
we find no indubitable trace of such knowledge in the literature 
that Rome itself has left us. 

If the upper strata fail us, shall we have better results in the 
lower? Ordinarily the question cannot be put for sheer lack of 
evidence. But the fortunate accident that has preserved for us the 
dead framework of one ancient city, Pompeii, has allowed us a 
number of invaluable glimpses into the real and fundamental life 
of antiquity. On the wall of a house excavated in 1882 there 
appears a famous painting frequently reproduced. 1 It is generally 
considered to be a parody of the judgment of Solomon (I Bangs 
3:16-28). If it is based upon that story, I am inclined to con- 
sider it, not as a parody, but as a crude sketch, quite serious in 
intent. Whether it really portrays the incident of the Bible or 
not depends upon whether similar stories in other settings existed. 

In support of the supposition that it does refer to the well- 
known story of Solomon, Mau points to other traces of the presence 
of Jews in Pompeii, the Maria and Marta in the lists of slave names, 
the words "Sodom" and "Gomora" scratched on a house wall the 
garum castum which has been assumed to be ritually prepared 
sauces. But while most of these indications are valuable, they are 
not really necessary. It would have been very surprising to dis- 
cover that there were no Jews in Pompeii, since they were de- 
monstrably at Puteoli, 3 and Strabo found them everywhere. 

But the presence of Jews would not of itself involve a knowledge 
of any part of the Bible, as we have seen in Rome itself, and many 
have found it inexplicable that a Pompeian burgess should have 
used a biblical incident in this way. It has accordingly been 
attempted to refer it to King Bocchoris of Egypt, whose monuments 
no longer exist but who seems to have lived about 718 B.C. Boc- 
choris was known as a wise lawgiver, and a story about him exists 
to show his especial shrewdness as a judge. 3 However, such 
stories have always been common and are still common all over 

'Mau, Pompeii, p. 15; G. Lumbroso, "Sul Dip. Pompeiano," R. Ac. Line. Atti, 
Ser. IH, Vol. xi. 

"Acts 28:13, 14. 

3 Alex. Moret, De Bocchori Rege (1903), p. 57. 
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the world, and there is absolutely nothing to connect Bocchoris 
with this particular picture except his general reputation. 

A very similar scene was found portrayed on the wall of the 
Columbarium in the so-called Villa Pamphili in Rome; 1 and in the 
Casa Tiberina a series of interesting frescoes occur, one of which 
involves most of the elements of the judgment of Solomon, except 
that here the child is to be dipped in water rather than dismem- 
bered. 3 If this fresco represents a judgment scene rather than a 
magic ritual in the nature of an ordeal, 3 it would prove that the 
general type of story was well known. A gnostic gem, also, shows 
a group that seems to be intended for this story, and the figures on 
the Tomb of the Nasonii have been similarly interpreted ; but, in the 
last case, a great deal of supposition and reconstruction is de- 
manded. 4 

However, we must not lose sight of the fact that no one of these 
scenes is quite the same thing as the biblical version and that the 
Pompeian scene exactly represents it. As shown in Pompeii, the 
actors have disproportionately large heads — a fact that has led 
some critics to consider them Pygmies and to ascribe to the 
Pompeian painting an Egyptian origin. But the large heads may 
be due to lack of skill as well as to parodic intention, and the 
exact correspondence in detail between the picture and the biblical 
story still gives the balance of probability to the origin first sug- 
gested. 

Except for the gem, referred to above, which is doubtless itself 
derived from the biblical account, the other pictures and the inci- 
dent in Petronius (Satyr. 80) indicate plainly that the type of story 
was well known. And that it is widely spread the collection of 
variants, most conveniently put together by Gressman 5 , shows. 
It is found all over Asia, from China and Tibet through India 
to the Levant, from which we know it best. The Tibetan version, 

'O. Jahn, "Die Wandgemalde in der Villa Pam," Abh. d. bayr. Akad., VIII, 
Part II, p. 231. 

2 Cf. Moret, loc. cit.; Loewy, R. Acad. Line. Rendiconti, Set. V, Vol. VI (1897), 
37; Le Blant, Rev. Arch., I (1889), 23 fi. 

s Hubert, s.v. "Magie"; Dar.-Saglio, D. des Ant., Ill, p. 1515. 

* Engelmann, Hermes, XXXIX (1904), 142. 

* Deutsche Rundschau, CXXX (1907), 212 S. 
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incorporated in the Buddhist Jatakas, makes the ordeal consist in 
the pulling of the child by the two claimants and the awarding 
of the child to the one that let go first. 1 And while there is only the 
general similarity here, several of the variants collected by Gress- 
man have the details which we associate with the Solomonic story. 
Here, however, it is quite possible that we are dealing with Christian 
influence, since the versions are late and come from regions in which 
contact with missionaries is demonstrable. Altogether, therefore, 
Mau's qualified reference of the picture to the biblical legend 
is still its most probable explanation. 

It has often been stated in the foregoing discussion that our 
sources are too fragmentary to make a negative result of much 
value. That point cannot be too often insisted upon. Especially 
do we lack almost wholly the works of a number of Greeks of wide 
influence at Rome in whom acquaintance with the Bible is a 
priori extremely probable. So Antiochus, the teacher of Cicero, 2 
who is characterized as Theosophus and taught a doctrine that 
in Seneca's phrasing has a Jewish sound, came from Ascalon, 
which had been captured both by Jonathan and by Alexander 
Jannai and was ruled by Jewish princes during the entire life of 
Antiochus. 3 Besides Antiochus, a number of Greek writers came 
from Gadara, which may not be indentical with the one at which 
the Sanhedrin sat, but was indubitably under Jewish rule for a 
long time. These were Menippus, Meleager, Philodemus, 4 and 
Theodoras. 5 The first two scarcely come within our discussion, but 
the Roman influence of both Philodemus and Theodorus is known to 
have been very great. Of the Epicurean Philodemus we have a 
number of writings that are being painfully and slowly unrolled 
from the Herculanean papyri. None of them indicate the contact 

1 A recent discussion of the Eastern forms of the story is to be found in Garbe, 
Indien und das Chrislentum, pp. 27 ff. Dr. Laufer, one of the most eminent of living 
Sinologists regards the Chinese version as the original (Amer. Anthropologist, N.S. 
XVin [1916], 568, note). 

' Cic. Acad. ii. 3s; Brutus 91. 

> Antiochus left Ascalon early in his career (Cic. Tusc. Disp. v. 107), but seems to 
have passed considerable time in Syria (Cic. Acad. ii. 19). 

* Cicero in Pis. §§ 28, 29; Defin. ii. 35; Fowler, Social Life in Rome, p. 123. 

s Quintilian Inst. Or. iii. 17-18, Suidas, s.v. 
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with Jews that his birthplace would suggest, but it is, of course, not 
excluded that the evidence may yet be forthcoming. Theodorus 
was one of the teachers of Tiberius and wrote, besides rhetorical 
works, a book on Coele-Syria which cannot have failed to deal 
with the Jews directly. 

There was, finally, Nicolaus of Damascus, whose influence upon 
Romans can scarcely be equated with that of Philodemus or Theo- 
dorus, but who had means of information vastly superior to theirs. 
He was, in a sense, Herod's minister, advocate, and counselor 
and his Histories in one hundred and forty-four books were written 
at the king's instance. In 13 B.C. he went to Rome with Herod on a 
visit to Augustus. 1 That Nicolaus, who had on this occasion and 
on previous ones to make the cause of the Jews his own, had no 
knowledge of the Bible is scarcely credible. The few fragments of 
his narrative that we possess are consistent with the biblical account 
and do not, as in the case of Trogus, directly contradict it. 

Summing up, we find that, in spite of the presence of Jews in 
Rome, in spite of their activity there, in spite of the presence in 
Rome of influential Greeks who might in a sense be intermediaries, 
there is no certain evidence that what constitutes in our eyes the 
chief contribution of the Jews to civilization was known to Romans 
to anything like the extent we might have supposed. Indications 
of communication between Romans and Jews are plentiful, but 
that the communication extended to Jewish literature does not 
appear. It is perfectly true that a negative verdict is as impossible 
to render as an affirmative one. The only recourse is to use the 
privilege of the Roman indices and announce nobis non liquet, 
which, it will be well to note, was in no sense a verdict, but a 
refusal to render one. 

1 Suidas, s.v. He went again in 4 B.C. to plead for Herod's son, Archelaus. 



